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and his diseases. If the mercury in him "volatilizes," he may lose
his mind, but the mercury can be "fixated" with potable gold.
If the salt "sublimates" in the body, it corrodes the organism
and causes pain; but strong solvents can flush the salt away.
Boldly, Paracelsus asserted that "all diseases can be traced to a
coagulation of undigested matter in the bowels." 4 Through
the processes of putrefaction and construction, the three sub-
stances build up and break down the body. The two functions
are inseparable. Just as putrefaction generates vermin (as was
then thought) and plant life, so, vice versa, "that which pre-
vents putrefaction also will prevent health."5 This is the law of
organic matter, and to Paracelsus everything was organic. The
doctor only has to follow Nature in order to help her cure the
disease. "The doctors conceal their ignorance by saying: Such
a disease is incurable. They only expose their own folly. God
has permitted no disease whose cure He has not provided,

too." 6

The faramirum preached the gospel of medical optimism.
In three instances it showed ways to heal diseases which had
been held incurable: the "tartaric" diseases, the "invisible" dis-
eases, and women's diseases.

GOUT
To demonstrate the superiority of his views, Paracelsus had to
explain his cures in a field where the Galenic doctors acknowl- .
edged failure. As a test case, he selected a widespread plague
of the Middle Ages, which he considered as a typical case of
faulty metabolism: the "tartaric" diseases, i.e., arthritis and sim-
ilar ailments, which the heavy diet of the Middle Ages brought
to an early climax.
Medieval poets describing a hero in his old age usually pic-
ture him as a victim of gout. That and related diseases were